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Bad news for White, for Kinnell 

With the SMC Munros CD reviewed elsewhere in this issue, TACers 
should be kept aware of the activities of the rival programmer, lain 
White of Isys Computers, whose poor and pricey The Munros 
Through Windows was panned in TAC30. White recently gained 
some free publicity for his work by featuring in a big spread in The 
Scotsman for 20/11/98. An article by Stephen Breen told of infight- 
ing in Scottish Mensa, the committee of which has been abolished 
amid “accusations of financial impropriety”. Breen wrote: “The 
chairman for the past year was lain White, a Glasgow computer 
analyst who became associated with one faction.” [There followed 
detail on the other faction, centred on one Jim Kinnell.] 

Breen continued: “About four years ago, concerns were raised 
about where the money was going and one faction demanded that 
accounts be produced for every event organised under Mensa's 
name in Scotland [...] No proof was produced to substantiate the 
unfounded allegations, made before Mr White was chairman, that 
money: might be missing [...] Mr White, who demanded strict 
accounting for Mensa events, landed in hot water with the ‘highly 
irregular’ payment into his bank account of £600 in cheques made 
out to Scottish Mensa for a dinner in Glasgow last year. Mr White 
says he paid forthe dinner with his own money because the Scottish 
Mensa secretary would not pay a cheque to the venue. Mr White 
said he paid cheques made out to Mensa into his account as a 
reimbursement, and points out that no money went missing from 
the society [...] Mr Kinnell said: ‘lain [White] was trying to impose 
rules that in my opinion he wasn't prepared to follow himself.” 

All of which makes the MBA's internal bickerings look like a 
church social. The maxim about Mensa members being intelligent 
but not very clever has never seemed more true. Breen’s story 
dredges some very muddied waters, with both factions making 
allegations, but lain White does seem to have a thing about money. 


Details of subs etc on p13. A few rare 
TACs haverecently drifted back in, so 
the following backissues are available 
at the time of going to press: TAC2, 
4-9, 11, 14, 16, 19, 24, 26-34, 36-39. 
£1 each inc p&p, £2.50 for three, 
£3 four-to-eight, £4 nine-to-thirteen, 
£5 fourteen plus. Cheques payable 
to The Angry Corrie. 


Phone TAC: 01259-761875 


THE ANGRY CORRIE 
138 WEST STIRLING ST 
ALVA 
CLACKMANNANSHIRE 


This, remember, is the man who initially charged a whopping £79 
for his CD, and who left at least two of his slides/text contributors 
feeling less than good about what they saw as a request for 
generosity on their part. TACers will draw their own conclusions, 
but can anyone explain, given that lain White is both a “computer 
analyst’ and a bigwig in Mensa, why itis that his software is so duff? 


Stiperstones 

There’s a Mountaineering Melody on page 17, but TAC is as yet 
unable to confirm that the next REM single will be a fundraiser 
for the RSPB, entitled Treecreeper. 


Go at it with enthusiasm 

TAC39 (p13) made reference yet again to the Vrackie Goats, and 
to. readers with photographic evidence dating from 1990. It was 
Johan and Lidy de Jong who snapped the horny Corbettbaggers, 
on 21/4/90. Given that the goats were not there on 3/12/89 (unless 
they were hiding), their arrival-envelope is thus narrowed even 
further, to sometime within five months at the start of the decade. 


OS westry 

Two bids thus far for the finest Landranger sheet (requested by 
Hamish Brown, TAC39). Richard Webb says OS25, whilst Clem 
Clements opts for OS19, “with 33 not far behind”. He adds that the 
map with fewest roads could be OS39 (Rum and Eigg), with OS9 
(Cape Wrath) perhaps the least bitumened sheet on the mainland. 


Alan Blanco writes: A reminder to all members and aspiring 
members of the Hall of Fame (open to anyone who has climbed 
over 600 Marilyns) to send in their end-of-year accounts some 
time during January. Usual format. The Hall lines are open on 
0141-576-7564, or email to alan@staclee.freeserve.co.uk or 
post to 49 Airthrey Avenue, Glasgow G14 9LY. On the other hand, 
if you're contacting TAC anyway — letter, article, subbie, quiz 
entry, legacy — feel free to add the details to the TAC missive 
and the Ed will pass them along the Corridor to the Hall. 


Scottish outlets — 

From all Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 
John Smith, University Ave 
Outside Now, 310 Byres Rd 
Scotia Bar, 114 Stockwell St 

all Glasgow 

James Thin, 57 George St 

New Heights, 134 Lothian Rd 
Outdoor Trading Co, 130 Rose St, 
all Edinburgh 


Paisley: Summits, 36 Moss St 
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Dave Hewitt, Perkin Warbeck 


99 red balloons: 

Bev Barratt, Alan Blanco, Mick 
Furey, Val Hamilton, Grant 
Hutchison, Carol Pudsey, Donald 
Shiach, Gordon Smith, Ken 
Stewart, Ronald Turnbull 


Johnny 99 and the Kildonan Kid: 
Craig Smillie, Chris Tyler 

99% proof: 

Abbey Road Studios 


Space 1999: 
Sheryl Crow, Chuck Berry, Tower 
Records 


Email: Dave.Hewitt@dial.pipex.com 
Warbeck: warb @sghurol.demon.co.uk 
http://www.gla.ac.uk/Subject/Hill/TAC/ 
[TAC homepage] 
http://www.gla.ac.uk/Subject/Hill/ 
[Blanco’s Mountain Centre] 


Blancois stillunable to update his home- 
page, but it should be fixed early in 1999. 


Printed by Clydeside Press, 37 High 
St, Glasgow G1 1LX, 0141-552-5519 


T-shirts (see p13) made by Bar-One 
Ltd, 69-71 Lancefield St, Glasgow, G3 
8HZ, 0141-226-4177 


Albion’s Plain outlets — 

Carlisle: Freetime, 1-2 Market St 
Keswick: Needle Sports, 56 Main St 
Manchester: Cotswold Camping, 

6A Oxford Rd 

London: Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 
94-96 Charing Cross Rd 

Frome: Hunting Raven, 19 Cheap St 


Welsh outlet — Betws-Y-Coed: 
Climber and Rambler, Pont Y Pair 


Ayr: Outside Now, 6-8 Alloway St 
Hamilton: Summits, 30 Gateside St, 
Falkirk: Challenge Sports, 25 Bank St 
Stirling: New Heights, 16 Friars St 
Perth: James Thin, 176 High St 
Dunfermline: Summits, 5 Bridge St 
Peebles; Out+About, 2 Elcho St Brae 
Braemar: Braemar Nordic Ski 
Centre, Invercauld Rd 

Ballater: Lochnagar Leisure, Station 
Square 

Aberdeen: Marshalls, 186 George St 
Inverness: Clive Rowland Mtn 
Sports, 9/11 Bridge St; James Thin, 
29 Union St Inverness 

Aviemore: Clive Rowland Mtn 
Sports, 89 Grampian Rd 

Kingussie: Paper Shop 

Ft William: Ellis Brigham, Belford Rd 
Aberfeldy: Munros, 1 Bridgend 
Pitlochry: Munros, Unit 2, Atholl Rd 
Glen Coe: Clachaig Inn 

Tyndrum: Green Welly Shop 


When does a hill become a mountain? The question has been asked in these pages before, not least in 
the context of Hugh Grant and Welsh movies. But Ronald Turnbull still isnt happy, and from deep inside 
his Diogenic barrel comes yet more philosophical rumbling: 


IF A CERTAIN EGYPTIAN PYRAMID-BUILDER had been in the habit of biting his toenails, or had an intimate 
companion to bite them for him, there would now be a path and a large cairn on a fine high point of Wester Ross. 
Beinn Dearg, was 2999ft before metrication — we only needed to take 1/250th of an inch off the end of that 
ancient surveyor’s foot to make it a Munro. And so, by some people’s definition, a mountain. 

Clearly the existence or otherwise of a mountain is far too important to be affected by the chiropody of antiquity. 
Indeed, it should be independent of the units used: 3000 feet are no more significant than 1728 megalithic yards, 
or 0.000003 light seconds. Mountainousness or otherwise must be inherent, and the discipline to determine it will 
be philosophy or nothing. Plato was a known pot-holer — the Metaphor of the Cave indicated his choice of 
sport — but his theory is universal. 

What is “dog”? We can look at an entity of the 
real world and say “Yes, that is an example of 
dog”, or, “No, that one is human being.” More, we 
can say, “Yes, that is a dog, but with fewer legs / 
more hair / even noisier.” This is possible because 
there is, in the realm of pure Idea, an Idea (eidolon) 
of Dog: any specific dog is dog insofar as it 
corresponds with the Idea of Dog. Thus the Ideal 
Dog has all four legs, is somewhere between 
hairy and fluffy, barks but not all the time, and so on. 

So what of the Ideal Mountain? Its shape is not in doubt. A mountain is mountain-shaped insofar as it resembles 
the Matterhorn as seen from Zermatt. A mountain that approaches this ideal may even be nicknamed accordingly. 
Thus Sgurr na Ciche is the Matterhorn of Knoydart, Clach Glas is the Matterhorn of Skye, Cnicht is the Welsh 
Matterhorn, Shutlingsloe is the Staffordshire Matterhorn (not actually Staffordshire any more than Matterhorn), and 
Grisedale Pike is the Matterhom of Lakeland — while Belles Knott, cited by Wainwright as the Matterhorn of 
Langdale, may qualify as the smallest of all Matterhorms. 

What, then, is the height of the Idea of Mountain? Is it perhaps 4478m, this being the height of the Matterhorn? 
Mont Blanc is 4808m. If the Ideal mountain height were 4478m, then we would have to say that Mont Blanc 
would be more mountainous if it were 330m lower. This is clearly nonsense. By the same token, Everest would 
only be improved by the addition of a proper summit in the style of Sgurr Dearg or the Cobbler, or a Berkeley’s Seat 
affair overhanging the Kangshung Face, rather than the present arrangement of flat snow and oxygen cylinders. 
Thus we conclude that the Ideal Mountain is at least 8848m. Every actual mountain of the real world is, it 
transpires, too low. And the Platonic Ideal of the Bagging List is an empty page. 


Ronald’ wild-haired ramblings were submitted back in June, before TAC37 coincidentally dealt with related 
matters. And so, a week later, the stoical postman delivered an envelope crammed with afterthoughts: 


I must comment further in the light of TAC37. The Idea of Mountain is independent of time and space. Thus it is 
for the editor of the journal concerned to explain why the two illustrations for my article appear on pages 14 and 
15 of a previous issue. 

I'd forgotten Roseberry Topping (the Matterhorn of North Yorkshire), perhaps my only unbagged British 
Matterhorn. Never did get on to the Swiss one. Waiting till I was good enough for the Zmutt. Now, alas, they are 
roping the Zmutt to make it bad enough for me. There is also the question of the Relative Height of the 
Ideal Mountain. (For consistency, clarity, and hypnotic effect, could we resist the neologistic “relative drop” and 
“absolute drop”, and retain the original “relative relative height” and “absolute relative height”?) The example of 
Scafell may demonstrate an upper limit on this: to my mind, it would be less mountain with a deeper Mickledore. 
The way Scafell appears to be accessible from its outlying (but higher) Pike, but actually isn’t altogether so, 
actually adds to its mountainousness. In any assessment of mountainousness, irony is a relevant attribute! 


Ed. — Mention of Plato’ speleological prowess brings to mind something once said by the bloke named 
Tam who painted and decorated the original TAC Towers in Glasgow. Tam was a handsome man, what 
some people might term “a bit of all right”. Learning that I was keen on the hills, he stopped wallpapering 
for a moment, looked up from his paste bucket, gave a big grin, and said, “Aye, I’m fond of a bit of 
mountaineering myself. Usually on a Friday night — climb a couple of peaks, then do a bit of pot-holing.” 
There wasnt a lot I could say to that. 3 


Politically Correct councillors might propose replacing Christmas with the culturally neutral “Winterval”, but TAC 
suggests a change to “Quizmastime”. That’s how more and more hillgoers regard their festive season: days and nights 
slumped grumpily in armchairs, ignoring all offers of food and drink, sweating and swotting over the most difficult 
questions that life can pose. Do they know it’s Quizmastime again? 


Entries to 138 West Stirling St, Alva, Clacks, FK12 5EN, by 10th Feb 1999. Or email Dave.Hewitt@dial.pipex.com 
by 8pm that same day. First prize: the new Graham/Donald and Corbett TACit Tables, a new-style TAC sweatshirt, and 
a year’s sub. Second gets the same, but a sweaty T-shirt instead of the sweatshirt. Third picks up the booklets andthe 
sub. Tail-end Charlie collects “The Heart of Wales” (a 1969 “Cotman-Color Series” booklet), plus a fragment of a one- 
inch cloth map covering the Corrieyairack, with Corbetts circled, and stamped with the words “Hamish MacMillan Brown, 
21 Carlin Craig, Pettycur, Kinghorn”. A booby prize relic, discovered and donated by Peter Shaw. 


Maximum: 100. Bonuses for inventive thinking (so long as it’s relevant). Half-marks for half-correct answers. And 
remember, as well as the joy of taking part, it's worth submitting a thin entry given the difficulty: last year's average was 
37.6%. This year’s task is to prevent a third consecutive victory for Barbara Brodie and Stuart Benn. Happy quizzing. 

1 Starting Grids 

1a In 1998, who was videoed talking about sex whilst surrounded by maps? (2) 

1b Who in 1998 chose as their Desert Island Discs book “an Ordnance Survey map of the world”? (2) 

1c On which 1998 map was the Mull of Kintyre located on Mull? (2) 

1d Where in Scotland is a 57m trig point mapped with no contours between it and the sea? (2) 

1e What common factor links the following four hills: Ben Nevis, Snowdon, Ward Hill (Hoy), Leith Hill? (2) 

1f Which big Graham was deleted in 1998? (2) 

2 Animal Writes 

2a Initially at least, which Munro might provide a good home for unwanted cats and dogs? (2) 

2b Which white goods company was criticised for comparing a sheep to a multi-megaton nuclear explosion? (2) 


2c From which white goods book, published in 1998? “As far as | could see, there were miles and miles and miles 
of open spaces all around these sheep offering excellent grazing facilities and yet they still chose to congregate 
in the middle of the road. You're not telling me they don’t take some perverse pleasure in the inconvenience 
that this causes. Sheep aren't stupid. They’re petty, spiteful and bloody-minded.” (2) 


2d Where in Scotland would you find the following: Old Deer, Long Goat, Otter Had, South Whaleback? (4) 
3 Fall Guys 


3a In 1997, Martin Moran injured himself in a fall from (i) Aconcagua (ii) Liathach (iii) The roof of his house? (2) 

3b On Ruby Way's chat show, which of the three women present did Joe Simpson say he would most happily sleep 
with: (i) Ruby Wax; (ii) Rhona Cameron; (iii) Brigitte Nielsen? (2) 

3c Who will Tom Cruise play in a forthcoming movie: 

(i) Bart Simpson; (ii) Joe Simpson; (iii) Edward (as in Mrs Simpson)? (2) 

3d_ The cover of which mountaineer’s latest book shows a man having a piss in the middle of the author's name? (2) 
3e In which TV sitcom was a character avalanched on Mount Useful whilst on a company team-building exercise? (2) 


4 Sporting Chancers 

4a Which famous hillgoer finished first and second in the second semi-final of the 1998 European Championships 
3000m steeplechase in Budapest? (2) 

4b Which two categories of hill kicked the goals for Widnes in their rugby league game at Featherstone on 26/7/98? (2) 
4c Which one of the following competed in the Edinburgh Chess Congress: (i) L Nagar; (ii) M Keen; (iii) C Aosda? (2) 
4d From which 1997 sports book does this quote come: “The draw for the Open, like hill walking or the sexual allure 
that Barbra Streisand holds for gentlemen of a certain age, is a total mystery to sane and rational people”? (2) 


4e Which regular TAC contributors opened the bowling for Yorkshire last season: (i) Dawson and Hewitt; (ii) Warbeck 
and Smith; (ij) Hamilton and Hutchison? (2) 


5 Twin Peaks Ze a 
5a What single theme links these four pairings of Scottish and US hills: Ocul 
Carn Eige Mount Washington a 
Ben More Assynt Mount Mitchell yh . aK 
Ben More (Mull) Wheeler Peak SHPO ge 
Morven (Caithness) White Butte (2) j y igs 
5b Which other Scottish hill could be similarly paired with a US hill? (2) i 
5¢ Which two English hills could be paired with US hills in the same way? (2) an) ‘en 
5d Which two Corbetts are the closest to each other in distance? (2) ER el 
fre 


5e Which two Grahams are the closest to each other in distance? (2) 
4 sal 


6 Place Fells” 

6a Who fell 8800m in a thunderstorm and survived? (2) 

6b Who sang “Getting up this time of day / Is like climbing Everest a difficult way’? (2) 

6c Who was ordered to “Climb Mount Niitaka” on 2/12/41? (2) 

6d Which Country Top was the scene of repeated mass suicide attempts in 1998? (2) 

6e Adda European country code to an English County Top and get a shaft of light. (2) 

6f In 1906, who cooked his books and faked it? (2) 

6g Whose 1959 Rum Diary was published in 1998? (2) 

6h Which of the following is not a Scottish hill: (i) The Devil's Point; (ij) The Bastard; (iii) General Pinochet? (2) 


rnational All-Star XI 
In 1998, with which countries were the following associated? (1 point each) 


7a Ben Slimane, 7b Ben Zekri, 7¢ Ebbe Sand, 7d Roar Strand, 7e Ben Challenger, 7f Lembit Opik, 7g Taribo West, 
7h Ben Again, 7i Bin Laden, 7j Reuben Bagger, 7k Earth Summit. 


8 Amountain to climb at the end of the day 
The quotations given below all date from 1998 and have had twenty words/phrases extracted. These words/phrases 
appear separately, along with 20 false leads. Sort this lot out. (1 point each, plus 1 point bonus for all correct) 


8a “So does A stop here? If so a footballing public which for five years has been treated not so much to a mountain 
as B of speculation and allegation concerning the game’s seamier finances might regard the end result as no more 
significant than a Scottish upland followed by a few foothills.” — David Lacey, on Brian Clough, Guardian. 


8b “When he isn’t galloping up and down that flank, he says, he and Tanya are away climbing the Scottish hills: Ben 
Lomond, the Cobbler, C. On one occasion last summer, when the affection and abuse raining off that D seemed 
almost within earshot, the two headed off to E. ‘Scotland is very beautiful,’ says Big George with a rusty purr. ‘The top 
of Ben Lomond was something very spectacular to me.” — Graham Spiers, on Jorg Albertz, Scotland on Sunday. 


8c “Chasing 225 was not exactly climbing Everest. It only looked that way because both sides had made such a pig's 
ear of their previous attempts. Logically they were only trying to get to the top of Snowdon. But they have missed the 
chance to use F; the railway must be closed for the winter; a blizzard has blown in reducing visibility to zero; and they 
are out of G.” — Matthew Engel, Guardian. 


8d “It was like trying to drag H up Ben Nevis with I’ — lain Brown on the filming of 
Lanark, by Alasdair Gray (quoted in Alasdair Gray: a life in pictures, Jonathan Jones). 


8e “The advantage of J getting in the way means that we can get to know each 
other’ She would hope that there might be children. The idea at the moment is a 
house somewhere in K which they both like and where Reg had been evacuated 
during the war. ‘And | love the mountains, she laughs.” — Duncan Campbell on 
Roberta Kray, Guardian. 


8f “There were 193 ‘peaks’ and | saw, spotted, noted, enumerated every one: what 
a sense of triumph, of completeness, of closure.” — Stephen Moss, on L, Guardian. 


8g “Television is like M, there’s so much of it. But | hope you can discern one or 
two BBC peaks among them.” — Peter Salmon, controller of BBC1, profiled by 
Maggie Brown, Guardian. 


8h “N, not the first to discover that the wind blows strongest at the top of the mountain.” — Martin Tyler, 
BSkyB coverage of the Charity Shield. 


8i “Are they friendly with their local Britpoppers, Oasis? ‘We haven't met them, says Gillian. She glances at their O 
outside, at P running across their land. ‘Now, if they were hikers...” — Gillian Gilbert of New Order, Guardian. 


8j “How far can they go? Enter the ‘angle of dangle’ device. Producers refer to a map of Scotland and in particular 
to Q. If the offending implement raises its head above the angle of the peaibeita then it’s out. If it doesn't, it’s in.” 
— Channel 4 R guidelines, Guardian. 


8k “You always know, if you're in the limelight, that it’s going to be a bumpy ride — but it used to be a perfectly 
acceptable waveform. You could think ‘well, I’m going to have a few awards and a couple of good years and 
... Whoops! Here we go.’ Now it’s like S up Everest.” — T, interviewed by Janine Gibson, Guardian. 


a dead elephant bald pate no reward rollerblading the Inter-City 125 

a gang of youths Beckham no seracs sheep the Mull of Kintyre 

a Himalayan range Bergkamp NoelEdmonds_ Skye the old ladies’ walking trail 
a whole lot of rolling hills Brian Blessed Norfolk steep hillside the public footpath 

all of creation Cameron McNeish not having sex the buck their minds 

an elastic band Ibrox main stand _ penis the bung trainspotting 

an Everest Kendal mint cake pogoing the Cairngorms wild acreage 


badgers life programming 5 the hidden valley of Glencoe_ wild oats 
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Love the Scottish Mountaineering Club or loathe them, its hard to deny that the most significant computer- 
related hill publication of 1998 is their long-awaited CD-ROM on the Munros. Your Editor has been 
involved, albeit fairly peripherally, in the planning and production of this, so hes in no position to offer 
objective critical comment. Likewise, to a lesser degree, Alan Blanco, who helped with some late-stage 
checking. But TAC doesnt lack for info-techno hill-lovers, so Grant Hutchison and Perkin Warbeck were 
each asked for their thoughts on what the SMC has produced. Note that this is the first published review of 
the actual over-the-counter CD. The disk wasnt shipped until the very start of December, so anything you've 
read in other magazines before now was based on late-stage beta versions, test CDs that were likely to put a 


different spin on things entirely. 


NICE BOX. Inside, there’s a single CD, with installation 
instructions. There’s no manual, but there’s no need for one 
— the interface is intuitive, and there’s a Help icon available 
should you ever need it. It installed easily on my machine, and 
courteously offered me the latest version of QuickTime 
for Windows, necessary to view the video clips. It also 
provides its own uninstall option. 

The program runs full-screen, but switches your desktop 
to a 640x480 display. If you usually run at higher resolution, 
then you'll be aware of a little blockiness — picture quality 
doesn’t suffer too visibly, but the bitmapped text has a Lego 
look to it. Normal resolution is, of course, restored when 
The Munros shuts down. But if you run at high res, and if, 
like me, you work with several small windows open at a time, 
you may find that your desktop has been rearranged. Any 
small windows that were open when the program was 
started will end up either resized to fill the screen or shoved 
upwards and leftwards — Windows fiddles with the desktop, 
trying to accommodate it to the low screen resolution 
temporarily forced by The Munros. Maximised windows don’t 
seem to be affected, and of course nothing happens to those 
who run at 640x480 all the time, so many folk won’t notice 
a problem. Be aware, though, that if you use Altt+Tab to 
toggle out of The Munros to use some other program, you'll 
find yourself in 640x480 land. And the Munros screensaver 
plays the same trick, rendering itself entirely useless to folk 
who work with lots of windows open on a big desktop. 

The opening screen offers six options: 7he Munros, 
Log Book, Gallery, The Web, Backpack and Quiz & Trivia. 
Each option has its own attendant musical sound-track. The 
demented electronic bagpipes associated with the first 
section are likely to prompt many users to turn off the sound 
— but be sure to turn it on again later, or you'll miss out on 
alot of information. 


The Munros 

Click on this option, and you’ ll see a map of Scotland, 
divided into the familiar seventeen sections of Munro s 
Tables. Click on a section, and you’re into the Section 
Information screen — there’s a picture in the background, 
and scrollable descriptive text occupies half the screen. 
(Most of the program text appears in this standard 
format, and the scroll arrows work rather nicely — 
generating a slow scroll if you move the mouse cursor 
over the arrow, and a faster scroll when clicked.) At 
bottom left there’s a compass icon — click on that, and 


a Section Map appears, with Munros marked in familiar black 
triangles, and roads, coasts and waterways also indicated. Icons 
at bottom left allow you to zoom in and out (although the detail 
of the map doesn’t alter; it just gets bigger and smaller). Click 
on a hill, and you’re into a page that deals with that Munro 
alone, or perhaps in a logical grouping with one or two others. 
There’s a full-screen picture of your chosen Munro in the 
background. Scrollable text provides route information, 
pretty similar to that given in the Munros guidebook. The title 
section includes name, height, grid reference, OS map, and 
Munro number. An icon at top left lets you know if a Harveys 
map 1s available for your chosen hill. A Gaelic voice pronounces 
and translates the hill name(s). You can have this repeated 
by clicking on a microphone icon (which bears an unfortunate 
resemblance to an ice-cream cone). Other icons provide 
access to: 
I —A local route map — in the familiar ridge-and-summit 
format. This is nicely animated — a red marker wends across 
the map, and a voice-over gives synchronised details. 
2— Images — full-screen pictures of the current mountain(s). 
3 — The log book — direct access without returning, to the 
Main Menu screen. 
4 — A search tool — finds Munros that meet specific 
criteria: section, name, height, OS sheet, and availability of 
video display. 
5 — Printing — the relevant map and text are printed. 
6 — Movies — eight video/animation files are included, 
and each can be activated from any of several peaks included 
in the movie. Rather pretty computer-animated fly-rounds, 
with synchronised narration, cover Arrochar (two), Ben 
Lomond, Ben More, Ben Nevis, Lochnagar and Torridon. 
There’s also real-world helicopter footage of the Aonach 
Eagach, and a 360-degree panorama featuring, the Mamores. 
Oddly, there’s no way to get straight to a Munro page, apart 
from drilling down through the three upper layers. This is a 
bit vexing, if all you want to do is look up a single hill. 


Log Book 

A small database lets you record your Munro conquests 
under the following headings: name, date, time taken, 
travelling time, weather and companions (up to three), 
with room, too, for free-text notes. Type the first few letters 
of the name of your chosen hill, and the program offers a list 
of matching Munros. However, it doesn’t differentiate 
clearly between hills with the same name — type in “An So”, 
and you'll be offered An Socach, An Socach, and ... you 
guessed, An Socach. (This is redolent of New Labour's 
triplicate line on education; no prizes for guessing 
which hills will feature in “Chris Smith's On-Grid Guide to 
Munrobagging” — Ed.) There’s no obvious indication of 
which is which, apart from the order they appear in. My 
first attempted entry ended up attached to the wrong Ben 
Vorlich. The log, book is searchable by hill name, date, time 
taken and companion(s). Although “weather” also appears 
as a searchable option, I couldn’t get it to retrieve any records 
for me. Irritatingly, you’re kicked back to the main menu 
after a single successful search, even if several items matched 
your search criteria. Nowhere can you find out how many 
Munros you’ ve logged, and there’s also no facility to simply 
leaf through your log book. Given that the product is aimed 
at a population rich in list-tickers, it would certainly have 
benefited from a better database. 


Gallery 

Click here, and you can browse through the whole stock 
of mountain pictures (around 280). There’s some overlap 
with other SMC publications — for instance, of the fifteen 
images available in Section 17, seven have previously appeared 
in the second edition of the Munros guidebook. 


The Web 

Here’s a single-page listing of useful and interesting web-sites, 
which communicates with your web browser — click on an 
address, and your browser is loaded to take you to that site. 
Of course, it’s loaded in 640x480 mode, and some web-sites 
look a bit crumpled at that resolution — the SMC’s own 
site among them. 


Backpack 

The metaphor in operation here is: “it contains useful 
stuff to keep you safe, comfortable and informed on the 
hill.” There are several sub-sections, by various authors, 
containing a lot of material in the form of scrolling text, images, 
sound and video. Some also provide reference lists for 
further reading. Like a good-quality Curate’s Egg, it’s excellent 
in parts, and nowhere really bad. The sections are as follows: 
1 — History — from the earliest recorded ascents to the 
publication of Hamish’s Mountain Walk. The text on 
“Munros defined” provides enough material to keep the 
cartographic pedants chattering for months to come. There 
are black-and-white period photos, and a graph of the 
recent Munroist explosion. 

2 — Flora & Fauna — discusses the alpine and moorland 
habitats, and some basic conservation concepts, using 
diagrams, wildlife photos and a few recordings of bird 
calls and rutting deer. An interesting overview — but 
there’s neither the space nor the intention to produce a 
detailed wildlife guide. 

3 — Clothing & Equipment — the clothing section is 
written in the high-tech, low information style of a gear 
advertisement, and is very much A Message From Our 
Sponsors. Be sure to watch the pointless clothing video, but 


only for its triumphant closing words: “And this is the 
correct way to wear a balaclava!” Blimey. And all these 
years I’ve been putting the hole at the back. But the winter 
equipment video redeems the whole section — it covers 
the use of ice-axes and crampons, and is worth a dozen 
diagrams or a thousand words. 

4 — Avalanche Awareness — this excellent section 
concentrates on bullet-pointed lists, and is as information- 
dense as the previous section was sparse. The video concern- 
ing, the use of a snow-pit to assess avalanche danger is the 
highlight of the whole CD, for my money. 

5 — Navigation — good solid stuff again, covering the use 
of map and compass, and managing to remain fairly clear 
even when embroiled in the convoluted business of allowance 
for magnetic variation. Some useful advanced techniques 
are described, including a handy section on Aspect of 
Slope navigation, and there’s a good overview of electronic 
adjuncts like altimetry and GPS. The diagrams are clear. 


6 — Tourist Information — a few rather odd pages 
giving, details of major Scottish tourist information centres. 
Presumably another Message From Our Sponsors. 

7 — Glossary — definitions of various words with a hill 
theme, containing some jokes. 


Quiz & Trivia 
Well ... there’s some Munro trivia, appearing as a simple 
scrolling list; and there’s a quiz, somewhat enlivened by an 


animation featuring a wee man trying to climb a mountain 
before nightfall. 


And now I’ve got to tell you that the program regularly falls 
over with quite spectacular video crashes on my machine — 
such that I have to reboot to restore normality. Not every 
time I run a movie, but maybe one time in three or four. To 
be fair, I need to report that this did not happen to various 
folk who were doing beta testing. But there’s nothing very 
odd about my machine — it’s a multimedia Dell which exceeds 
the minimum spec, it’s still got all its factory fittings, and it 
has never played me false with video before. To further be 
fair, it seems to be a problem with QuickTime, rather than 
The Munros — the crashes occur in exactly the same way 
when I run the movies straight from CD, without activating 
The Munros at all. But the fact remains that there is an as 
yet unquantified risk of system crashes associated with the 
video display. The SMC and their software studio are aware 
of the problem, and are talking to the QuickTime folk at 
Apple about it. There’s a general help page planned for the 
SMC website, but at time of writing no word of a solution. 


So. A lot of work has gone into this, and a lot of information 
and nice sound and pictures. It looks good, and the interface 
is easy to use. It’s hampered, though, by a rather poor 
database. The forced 640x480 mode gives a full-screen 
display while not soaking up too much disk space, but the 
trade-off in rearranged desktops and squished web browsers 
will irritate some folk. And there’s the spectre of some 
very annoying video crashes. 
“The Definitive CD-ROM”? Not yet, I’m afraid. 


Review version 1.0 — Grant Hutchison 


and they call it democracy ... 


SMC Munros CD: Review version 1.1a — Perkin Warbeck 


In my curmudgeonly review of The Munros Through 
Windows in TAC30, my principal complaint was that if 
you're going to release something on CD-ROM and call 
it multimedia, it damn well better have some media 
and more than one at that. So how does The Munros 
shape up? Well at least there are examples of what 
can justifiably be called multimedia — the virtual fly-bys. 
| don’t know about you dear reader, but I’m not really 
after a *.wav file of the capercaillie squawking or the 
stag rutting [please Ed — change this if the bugger 
doesn’t squawk]. | want some NASA-style animation. 
And on this one The Munros doesn’t disappoint. There 
are six fly-bys, as listed by Grant. Kevin Woolley has 
taken the prosaic elevation data and given it the 
treatment, and lustrous vignettes they are. The hills 
dappled with the snow and Loch Torridon even appearing 
to ripple with the wind. The screen shot below right 
shows one playing in a window. Most examples of 
this genre work from a few square kilometres, but these 
have peaks way in the distance, adding greatly to 
the verisimilitude. They also have wee commentaries 
which work quite well. 

There is one QuickTime VRML (360° panorama). 
Speaking of VRML, there could have been some of that. 
(QuickTime VRML is not the same as “real” VRML). 
What do computers do that books or videos don’t? 
They interact with the user, and VRML would allow you 
to fly or walk a path through the landscape with the 
mouse or spin it like a BMW in a car advert. (Note: 
VRML stands for Virtual Reality Modelling Language — 
or is it VeRisiMiLitude? — Ed.) 

The rest is as you might expect; the photos are quite 
excellent, the quiz is hard. 

Miscellaneous gripes: it doesn’t load like a Windows 
application — you can't cut and paste or shrink and drag. 
As Grant has mentioned, it degrades your screen 


The Knoydart situation appears to be heading towards cork- 
popping progress; the Landowners’ Federation and the 


Access Forum continue, birdlike, to perform some contorted | 


Attenboroughesque courtship dance; and the Cairn Gorm 
funicular chugs steadily towards what looks ominously like 
Deva Station. But the long-running, debate about National 
Parks for Scotland carries on quietly in the background, away 
from the public eye by and large. The upcoming Scottish 
Parliament looks likely to push for Parks as a visible, high- 


profile attempt at regeneration and revitalisation, and alocal | 


source in the north-east reports that “even those opposed 
to a Cairngorms Park take the view that if it is going to 
happen anyway, then they want to be involved with it.” If 
a Cairngorms Park does get the go-ahead, it will take at least 
five years to appear on the ground. The Scottish Parliament 
would need to scrutinise the plans (year 2000 at the earliest), 
the first tranche of legislation would then go through during 
2001/2, followed by secondary legislation during 2003/4. 
The shiny new Park would then stagger blinking into in the 
daylight in 2004 or 2005 — although there are many cups 
and lips twixt then and now, not least in terms of elections. 
That this is likely to be pushed through seems in little 
doubt. At the recent AGM of the Scottish Wild Land Group, 
the extent to which guest speakers Andy Wightman and 
Robin Callander were quizzed on land reform issues showed 
the increased awareness of, and eagerness for, a substantial 


resolution. So if you use the web links, of which there 
could surely have been a lot more, they look incredibly 
clunky if you’re used to 1020x840 like what | am. It 
did crash the machine quite a lot, with even Ctrl+Alt+Del 
not recovering it at times. And that’s not due to lack of 
spec — unless 266MHz with 64MB is suddenly an old 
tin box. Clicking on “video” on Ben Cruachan brought up 
the Aggy Ridge, | guess on the basis that the latter 
was visible as a dot in the distance from the former. 
This seems a bit disingenuous. The product placement 
is a shade annoying. Er ... that’s it. 

In short, would | buy it for Christmas for my brother, 
the bagger who has everything (but who hopefully 
isn't reading this)? Yes — if it didn’t crash on his 
machine. The videos and photos are what sells it, but 
there’s plenty room for improvement in Version 2.0 — 
particularly with the crashing, | trust. And let’s have 
Lara Croft in the QuickTime instead of some old 
codger (oops — it’s probably Donald Bennet). 


Liathach page, with video playing 
Le 


degree of change. TAC’s source on the ground suggests — 
unsurprisingly — that the Scottish Parliament will want to 
be seen to be doing things differently from Westminster, 
and that land reform and National Parks would be ideal 
“Scottish features” to flag up. (Strange that, given that it’s 
only a few years since the merest mention of National 
Parks threw activists and politicians into paroxysms of 
agitation about “creeping Englishness”.) Because the new 
Parliament will want to show a Scottish identity, suggests 
TAC’s contact, so such things will be pushed in terms of 
internationally marketing “New Scotland”. But, he cannily 
adds, this could all be bollocks and nothing, might change. 


Elsewhere, not much else changes, and all is indeed 
bollocks. Another anecdote has emerged from Lawers 
village (TACs passim). Even though the village persistently 
fleeces visitors with exorbitant parking charges along with 
general constraints and restrictions, this doesn’t stop the 
locals chipping in with additional hostile comments like 
“Tm fed up with all you walkers”, as heard recently. Shame 
that they have a 1200m hill in their back yard, really: the 
place appears to have its spiritual home in the Surrey stock- 
broker belt. Maybe it should be twinned with Wentworth. 


As of late Nov, the new chair of the Cairngorms Partnership 
is lan Grant, ex-president of Scottish NFU and former head 
of the Scottish Tourist Board. He lives and farms locally. 
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Another six Wilderness Walks, another six reviews. 
Friday nights, BBC2, 8pm (really stupid scheduling 
for videoless outdoors-goers), Cameron McNeish and 
friends. As before (TAC31), The Angry Corrie’ finest 
are let loose on the former Footloose editor’ patch. 


1: Donnie Munro on Skye, reviewed by Val Hamilton. 


Veterans of the last series of Wilderness Walks will not have 
switched on to this first programme of the new batch expecting 
great profundity. The revelation that nouns (such as wilderness) 
can be used adjectivally set the tone. 

The main surprise for me was that this was billed in the press as an 
exploration of the Red Cuillin, but Cameron McNeish’s walk with 
Donnie Munro soon left Marsco for Loch Coruisk, the Bad Step 
and Bla Bheinn — not even vaguely rufous. A possible explanation 
is that the programme-makers are colour-blind. Why else would 
both McNeish and Munro have been wearing gamboge outfits? 

Of the total of twelve programmes, two have featured Labour party politicians. I can’t imagine that Charles Kennedy, for 
one, is too pleased about this. What next, one wonders? Peter Mandelson among the coal gatherers on Hartlepool beach? 
Tony Blair from the wasteland that was once Fujitsu? Even if the desire remains to equate wilderness with hills, there is still 
plenty of scope. Given that Munro had not previously climbed the Graham, Marsco, can we expect the next series to include 
Tommy Graham atop a Munro? Perhaps not, given the additional erosion countermeasures this might necessitate. Alternatively, 
we could see Patricia Hewitt bagging Donalds, Calum MacDonald visiting an island Marilyn in his constituency, or 
Birmingham MP Robin Corbett sampling a Welsh Hewitt. (Back in the real world, the latest hills/politics link-up seems to have 
brought together six-times Munroist Robin Howie and Margaret Cook née Whitmore, ex-wife of the Foreign Secretary — Ed.) 

This said, the political content was not over-pervasive. The interviewing style is hardly that of Newsnight. Dear Kirsty’s 
eyes would have lit up at the prospect of knowing exactly what the members of Genesis said when confronted with condemna- 
tion of their forestry practices by the lead singer of one of their support bands. But we weren’t told here. 

If political balance has been lacking, so was its physical counterpart as McNeish juggled with those walking poles across 
the Bad Step. Munro looked much the more comfortable of the two here and came across generally as fit and at home in the hills. 

It was worth watching for the great scenery, stunning light, well-framed images and the jagged Cuillin. If you videoed 
the programme, I would recommend that you view it with the volume down as the words added little. And that way, you'll 
be spared the singing. 


2: Nicholas Crane in the Pyrenees, reviewed by Alan Blanco 


Of all the things I really hate in life (there are 37), cons and rip-offs are right up there alongside bigots and rapists, midges 
and alarm clocks, rice pudding and The Archers. I certainly don’t hate Cameron McNeish, but I regard his Munros book as a con 
trick, selling in thousands largely because of its phoney knock-down price (see TAC3/, pp/0-11). 

So I suppose I wanted to be negative about this wilderness walk, perhaps hoping McNeish would fall on his arse and get lost. 
Well, he did both, but in Ireland, not the Pyrenees. In this programme he was bland but okay, and the overall effect was more 
than okay. The landscape was captivating, and Nicholas Crane was an interesting companion. His assessment of the chosen 
wilderness walk (from Gavarnie in France through the Bréche de Roland to the Ordesa Gorge in Spain) as the best walk in 
Europe was a bit startling, but from what I saw here I couldn’t argue. It was so stunning that McNeish was forced to admit “I’ve 
lost the words to describe it”, by which he presumably meant he’d forgotten his catchphrase “look at that”. He’s no Paxman 
either — I'd have liked more probing about why Crane always dossed or bivvied instead of camping. Was it just to save weight? 
Instead it was McNeish who was grilled by Crane about why he used a tent, though he defended this rather well. 

I was immensely impressed by Crane’s bivvying skills. Having spent two nights out in the same area, I know it’s not 
that simple. In fact the night in the so-called hut at the Bréche de Tuquerouye, and the next under an icy boulder near the 
Bréche de Roland, rank as my fourth and fifth worst nights ever. I learned more on that one walk in the Pyrenees than on any 
since, including: 


how to use an ice axe and crampons 

how crampons fall off if you don’t have a little metal bar at the back 

how hard it is to get up steep icy slopes without crampons 

how easy it is to get frostbite in Spain in early June 

how to shovel snow out of a hut before crawling into it 

how an orange frame rucksack with dangly string bits and no waist strap is okay for hitching round Europe but not really 
suitable for backpacking 

how good OS maps are (or were in 1985) compared to funny foreign ones 
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But one thing I didn’t learn was what the landscape looked like, because it was all plastered in snow and ice, not to mention 
mist and darkness. 

So, thank you Cameron McNeish and the BBC for this visual feast. Perhaps you did try to con us a bit though. After all, the 
Ordesa Gorge is hardly “undiscovered”, the Pyrenees are hardly “neglected” or the “Cinderella” of Europe, and the innocent 
viewer would not have realised that Gavarnie is a tourist honeypot full of donkey shit, as well as being an amazing place. It 
also looked to me as though the descent to Ordesa was on a path, albeit an impressive one, not a death-defying new route 
as suggested. But all this is quibbling, for you have to have some artistic licence, and the camerawork and scenery were 
undoubtedly genuine. Like Nicholas Crane I too must go back one day, and not just for the scenery, as I have some unfinished 
business to attend to on Monte Perdido. Of all the things I hate in life, one thing I really really hate is setting off up a mountain 
and not getting to the top. 

Next time though I’ll go the easy way; I'll follow this wilderness walk route, and I'll stay in Crane’s cave instead of 
the “spartan” Refuge de Tuquerouye. Not just a pretty and inspiring programme, but a holiday planning and accommodation 
guide too. 


lgway in Sutherland, reviewed by Perkin Warbeck 


Not without preconceptions did I approach this episode — fascinated by Ridgway senior since the infamous documentary 
when he keel-hauled the middle managers. Imagination was running riot with images of what the offspring might be like — 
especially as she was touted as a chip off the old block. 

It’s probably not very fair to Bec Ridgway to dangle her old man throughout this review, and I would not want my 
own fortitude on the Fasarinen pinnacles judged by extrapolation from Warbeck Pére bumbling around Broughty Ferry. 
However, would we know of Bec at all if it wasn’t for the old man? 

Anticipation was fuelled by the rather eccentric behaviour of McNeish in this series. Every cut in Episode One had him 
humming obscure folk songs in an effort to persuade Donnie that he was a brother under the Aran jumper. What would be 
the parallel with Bec Ridgway? Would McNeish threaten to feast on her liver? Or deliberately capsize the kayak to teach 
her fortitude? It seemed possible, because McNeish is much looser in this series. He makes little jokes. He trumpets the theme 
tune from what he describes as “Kirk Douglas’s Vikings” as if it’s some cultural touchstone the viewer will recognise. He 
wears an ear-ring and a bohemian wee scarf. He starts ranting in Episode Two about a perfectly innocent Spanish cairn, as 
if every viewer is supposed to know about his bizarre hobby. 

But enough of McNeish. What of Ridgway? Rather reluctantly, I have to report that “Bec” (what confusion must reign at 
showbiz parties when she and the writers of “Hi-Ho Silver Lining” and “Devil’s Haircut” are all there) was something, of 
an anti-climax. Not her fault, but the father is just too hard an act to follow. Apparently there was no electricity in the family 
home and sadly this kind of applied to the walk. The north of Scotland did its bit, although the widescreen spaciousness 
doesn’t quite translate to the little box. The stories were good enough — kayaking round Cape Horn and adopting children in 
Latin American jungles; but she was just too quiet, too nice I guess. This was Episode Three and I was ready for someone to 
take McNeish on. I was sick of the wee interlude where McNeish goes “so Donnie/Bec/Nicholas — wilderness — don’t ya 
just love it?” And the two of them witter on about how we need the wilderness in this increasingly urban world. Bob Wilson 
doesn’t come on and say “isn’t football great.” We know it’s great, that’s why we’re watching, you tube. Peter Alliss doesn’t 
soliloquise about what a great game golf is. His job is to say things like “I expect Seve will dig out the heavy furniture here”, 
or “Elementary, my dear Watson.” 


4: Hamish Brown in Morocco, reviewed by Gordon Smith 


Like Webster s Dictionary, Programme 4 was Morocco bound; but not before it had shown us the less luxurious binding of 
the Fife council scheme where Hamish Brown has his Scottish pied a terre. This homely setting, seemed all the more 
incongruous when Hamish began speaking of warking erlong dert trecks in Ehfrica. Not having heard Brown speak before, I 
was surprised at how cultured, almost upper-class, his tones were. Reading his books, I had imagined a more rugged voice, 
perhaps because of the masculine prose style and frequent use of Scots: so it was a bit of a shock to hear him talk like the 
Scottish Tory MPs of fable and legend. 

If Hamish, then, was Posh Bagger, Cameron was Scary: who on earth advised him that a single ear-ring, would be an attractive 
or even appropriate accessory for a middle-aged, heterosexual, beardy man, rather than a source of incredulous mirth and 
ridicule? Is there anything else we should know about, such as a pierced nipple or a butterfly tattoo on his left buttock? 

Frankly, Cameron looks increasingly like Black Jake (Captain 
Pugwash’s nemesis), twenty years on. The ear-ring itself has more 


ae in Common with Clapham than (say) Clisham, and he was wise 
a Ge to dispense with it before reaching the shores of North Africa, 
f x 


( where such ornamentation might be taken as an indicator of 
proclivity: suffice it to say that Kenneth Williams was a frequent 
visitor to Marrakesh. 

But enough of the carry-on: this was an interesting programme 
in that it showed the progression of landscape from urbanised 
desert to the high tops, via Land Rover and mule tracks. The 
mountain ridges were very inviting, offering easy-angled snow 
and warm rock under a caerulean sky; Hamish bestrode the Atlas 
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under the shelter of a blue parasol, as if to the colonial manner born. In this environment, in which he is so clearly comfortable, 
his responses to Cameron’s questions sounded even more authoritative and pukka than they did in Fife. 

It was the questions, however, which were the cols in this particular mountain range: I wished that they could have been a 
bit more searching. I was reminded of the advert for One-2-One mobile phones, in which Ian Wright expresses a wish to ask 
penetrating, questions of Martin Luther King. Now, forget the fact that it is a bit rich of the temperamental and intermittently 
violent Wright to align himself with the concept of peaceful protest (just ask any Premiership referee); and ignore the underlying 
egotism which allows him to see himself as a latter-day King (Peter Schmeichel doubling as James Earl Ray?): the basic idea 
of the advert works, because we’re all interested in people, their motivations and contradictions, and we could all think of 
someone we’d like to put to the question. McNeish gets the opportunity to interview a bagging icon, but unfortunately doesn’t 
ask him any hard questions, such as Aren’t you a bit of a humbug, banging on about the despoliation of the Munros, while 
at the same time being their arch-populariser, and Aren’t you now doing the same thing to the Atlas? Or even, Will you please 
stop claiming that you’ re not, never have been, no way, no sirree, a Munro-bagger, in the face of all evidence to the contrary? 

In the absence of such a harder edge, we were left with pretty pictures, and the bland leading the bland. 


I thought that the Ed had given me the Perrin Award, but maybe not. Here was one of the most articulate and passionate writers 
about hills, yet Perrin was almost taciturn; perhaps he needs the reflective mood before his usual fluent prose floods out? 

He spoke of his affection for Ireland, yet talked of “mainland Britain”. That’s guaranteed to raise hackles, except amongst 
a minority in the Six Counties. A minor point to some, maybe, but a real irritation to others. How can you describe another 
island country as “the mainland”? 

Perrin was unusually reticent about his early life; he seemed almost shamefaced when he spoke of his previous membership 
of the Communist Party. That’s nowt to be ashamed of, Jim lad; membership of the Conservative Party would be. Isn’t it odd 
the way people jump from one authoritarian regime to another? In Perrin’s case, from the Catholic Church to the CP. Does 
it mean that they need that strictness, that blind obedience? 

I’ve never been on Cruach Phadraig (Croagh Patrick / The Reek), and never really wanted to; perhaps because of its 
association with the deep guilt-feelings that the Catholic Church instilled into us. (Or maybe just because of the crowds.) 
It’s obviously not the easiest hill in Ireland, so there is a penitential element. I go to hills solely for pleasure. I don’t see the 
point in using them as punishment. 

Cnoic Shiofra (Sheeffry Hills) and Maol Ria (Mweelrea) looked more like it; the kind of empty external landscape that is 
the main attraction for lots of people. The sort of place where you get closer to your real self and away from the need to 
impress other people. 

Dubh Loch is a still-tender scar on the Irish consciousness. It’s only in recent years that the scandal of the deaths there 
has been officially commemorated. It seems that we feel almost guilty about An Gorta Mor (The Great Hunger), as if the 
people were responsible for their plight 
and were punished by a vengeful god. At 
school I was given the impression by 
the (Irish) Christian Brothers that the 
people were too stupid or too lazy to grow 
anything but potatoes. 

I wish that more had been said about the 
causes of The Famine. That’s a purely 
human reaction to the history of such 
events; nothing to do with my own 
political outlook. There was no shortage 
of food then, just as there is no shortage 
of food now. Yet people are still allowed 
to die of malnutrition and associated 
diseases while surplus food is piled up in 
warehouses. So I’m really surprised, and 
~ rather saddened, that Perrin didn’t use 
the occasion to ram home the inhumanity of 
the capitalist system. We need to be 
regularly belted round the ears with the 
brutal injustice of it all. 

More could have been said about the land and the people. A landscape is nothing to me without a sense of the people who 
live or have lived in it. Without that, even the most beautiful places have the feeling of desolation that deserts induce. The 
people of a place are not just part of the scenery; they are largely the shapers of the land, whether through industry or neglect. 
Inis Toirc was seen at the end of the programme; I’ve heard that the people there are wary of strangers, but no effort was made 
to explain their reasons. The two guys in the curach might just as well have been a bus crew, for all that we heard from them. 

Allin all, the programme left me vaguely unsatisfied; like a meal without seasoning. On reflection, perhaps I’m too emotionally 
close to that part of Ireland to be objective enough. There were a lot of things left unsaid, but the series isn’t really aimed at 
the likes of us, is it? If such programmes help to explain our strange pastime then they re worthwhile. So long, as they don’t 
encourage too many people to go on the same hill at the same time as me. 
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6: Jenny and Ray Jardine in Oregon, reviewed by Grant Hutchison 


| 
* 
° 
° 
ci 


In this episode, we followed Ray and Jenny Jardine through the Three Sisters Wilderness of Oregon. 

I find that I like the Jardines, in spite of their floaty, tree-hugging style. Early in the programme, they intoned a rapturous 
bit of nonsense about the “alpha state” — a bizarre offspring of electroencephalography jargon and New Age Mind/ 
Body/Spirit twaddle. What was said was pseudo-scientific window dressing, but I think we all have at least an inkling of 
what was meant — the calm, focused sense of belonging that comes when you’ve had a bit of time to settle into a well- 
loved landscape. 

To help themselves bond with the wilderness, the Jardines carry very little gear — they sleep under a single, sloping, 
waterproof sheet, and build their fires from brushwood ignited with the aid of a traditional fire-bow. They walked the 
whole Pacific Crest Trail carrying only 8%lbs of gear apiece. 

Ray has hiked over twenty thousand miles, but he wafts along with his pack slung nonchalantly over one shoulder — no 
belly band, no walking poles, no ankle-supporting boots (at one point, I swear to you, he was wearing Hush Puppies). These 
folk Jive the message that human beings are designed for the wilderness environment, if only they are smart enough to 
keep themselves comfortable and alive. 

McNeish was clearly impressed — the high point of the programme was his evident delight at being taught to start a fire 
from literal scratch. But there were questions that should have been asked. How, for instance, do the Jardines cope with 
a protracted period of really foul weather? How do they reconcile their disdain for the trappings of high-tech civilisation 
with their use of plastic bags, photochromic spectacles, and even shotguns? And they make their living, after all, by 
selling, their experiences to the leisured classes — civilisation, in a sense, employs them as its wilderness correspondents. 
I’m sure the Jardines would have interesting, well-considered things to say on such topics. Instead, McNeish asked Jenny 
if she could somehow sense what a deer was thinking. She said a lot of stuff, but “not really” was her general gist. Well, 
there’s a surprise. 

During all this, the Oregon wilderness went by. We saw some bonny views, while McNeish and the Jardines puffed, 
and admired the scenery volubly. But the whole thing seemed irritatingly pointless — we learned little about Oregon, and 
less about the Jardines. So why, really, did we bother? As the closing credits rolled, my sofa-partner softly intoned the words, 
“Dull, dull, dull-dull-DULL!” She wasn’t wrong. 
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Okay, commercial beanfeasters, it’s new product time again. The revised edition of Alan Dawson's 


The Grahams and the New Donalds goes to press as soon as the printer reopens after New Year, TACshop 
and will be out by mid-Jan. 28pp in A5 format, this includes new drop data, line drawings, notes, and CASH 
the first ever info on Donaldists, as well as the usual heights, names, and grid references for the hills pot 
in each category. Price: £2.80 (£3.20 inc p&p); cheques to TACit Press at the usual address, please. POSHcat 
Alan’s Corbetts booklet should also be out before TAC41 — in late February, most likely. This will 
include detail on Corbett Tops — hundreds and hundreds of them — plus the first published listing of STACho p 
Corbetteers. Exactly how many pages and what price this will be isn’t yet known, but it’s likely to cost 
around £4; get in touch from mid-Jan onwards for precise details. Other books still available: ACHpost 
The Murdos (Scottish stdieele hills) — Alan cower: pita (£1.95 inc. p&p) PAHscot 
World Tops and Bottoms: high and low points of countries and dependencies — 
Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40) SHOTcap 
The Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales (Hewitts: Hills of England, Wales and Ireland over Two Thousand feet; co Pshat 
Marilyns: hills with 150m drop) — Alan Dawson, £2 (£2.40) sna 
The Hewitts and Marilyns of England — Alan Dawson, £2 (£2.40) COSHpat 
The Hewitts and Marilyns of Ireland — E D Clements, £3.70 (£4.20) PAST h 
These last three Tables available together for £8 inc p&p, or these five Tables plus the Grahams/Donalds oe 
revision for £14 inc p&p tacSHOP 
Munro’s Fables — Grant Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50) 
Walking the Watershed — Dave Hewitt (illus. Chris Tyler), £6.50 (£7.50) 

— Sron Ulladale — 


All eight TACit publications, plus a six-issue TAC sub, £29 inc p&p 


PC disks of all Tables, bar World and Ireland, £4 each. Welsh / English 
data on the one disk. Word, Excel, plain text, hypertext formats. 


10% of booklet and disk sales go to John Muir Trust. 


The Relative Hills of Britain (published by Cicerone, 1992) — Alan 
Dawson, inc latest update, special reduced price of £8 inc p&p 


T-shirts — New design, TAC36 cover inc the seal/bothy pic from p13 
of TAC39; blue border. XL, L, M, £13 each or £17 with TAC sub 


Still available: TAC33 cover design with green border, all sizes, £11 each 


tes 4 


Sees. 


or £14 with a sub. TAC25 cover in red border, Skye Bridge design: only == ea . 
three remain (two XL, one L), £9 or £12 with a sub hy 
TAC: £6 for 6 issues; address: TAC, 138 West a 


Stirling St, Alva, Clackmannanshire, FK12 5EN 


Cheques: 
Subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; books/mags, TACit Press BES ag i, Be 
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Ken Stewart — Tricky Tops: Obscurities in Munro’s Tables 


RECENTLY, in company with others over the years, I have tried to understand the history of the status of each of the Munros 
and Tops (used here as a “non-Munro” top) in the Zables. Difficulties abound. Older maps were much less precise, often 
showing no detail within a large ring contour where there are now shown to be one or more substantially higher points. Much faith 
was placed in the vagaries of aneroid measurements. Positions were given not by grid refs but by vectors, ie a direction and 
distance from a known point, such as “1 mile SSE of X”. Unfortunately, in at least two critical cases, this lands you (with a modern 
map) on the col between the two Tops to be distinguished! There have also been outright mistakes, of various natures, eg the 
1921 Tables gave An Garbhanach Munro status, relegating An Gearanach to a Top. This was reversed in 1933, with a footnote 
that it had all been a mistake due to a misunderstanding. Are these to be taken as face value or do we say that An Gearanach 
has “always” been the Munro? In the original Zab/es Munro several times deliberately made a lower point the Munro and a 
higher point the Top, often apparently because the lower point was the only one named on the map. This policy was discontinued 
in 1921 but still had echoes as late as 1974 with Maoile Lunndaidh and Clach Leathad. 

All the same, most of these problems are manageable. There are three ridges, all in the Affric area, where the record is less clear. 


Sgurr nan Ceathreamhnan East ridge — three points of interest: 
A! East Top, c960m, OS25/33, NH064226 (<10m drop) — aname also often used for the 115]m summit 

B! Stob Coire nan Dearcag, 941m, OS25/33, NH071225 (26m drop) 

C! Stob Coire na Cloich, 915m, OS25/33, NH075227 (39m drop) 

Munro’s original Zables made only B‘ a Top; at least the name (Top of Coire Dearcag) and height are consistent, though the vector 
fits C' better, as does the map in Butterfield’s book. The 1921 Tables added A’, despite its very small drop, and this remained until 
it was quietly dropped in 1974 (the first metric edition, which made more changes than might be thought). The 1997 Zables replaced 
B' by C’" presumably because of its greater drop. 

Mullach na Dheiragain — four points of interest: 

A? Carn na Con Dhu, 967m, OS25/33, NH072242 (82m drop) — previously “ridge south of Creag a’Choir Aird” 

B? Mullach na Dheiragain, 982m, OS25/33, NH080259 (144m drop) — also previously “ridge south of Creag a’Choir Aird” 
C? Mullach Sithidh, 974m, OS25/33, NH082264 (49m drop) — also called Creag a’Choir Aird 

D? Mullach Sithidh East Top, 932m, OS25/33, NH087268 (<10m drop) — also called Creag a’Choir Aird East Top 

The 1891 7ables made A? (“southern portion of the ridge”) the Munrot, though with a remark that “no height is given ... but it 
appears at least higher than [C*]”, with C? and D? Tops. In 1916, Edred Corner reported his visit with a companion. They found, 
using, two aneroids, heights of 3080, 3075, 3188 and 3058 feet for A? to D? respectively. He confirms A? as Munro’s “separate 
mountain”. It is curious that heights C? and D? are very close to current values but that those of A? and B? are about 100 feet 
different. In 1921, perhaps from an improved map, the Munro was put at B? with A? removed. The 1947 SMC Western Highlands 
Guide reported “... the ridge is about 2% miles in length. The highest point is near the North end and about 2 mile South of the 
OS cairn and approximately 30 feet higher.” In 1981 A? was included and D? removed. 


Carn Eighe East ridge — four named points of interest: 

A? Creag na h-Eige, 1147m, OS25, NH131264 (49m drop) 

B? Stob a’Choire Dhomhain, 1147m, OS25, NH131264 (49m drop) 
C? Stob Choire Dhomhnuill, 1137m, OS25, NH138262 (31m drop) 

D? Sron Garbh, 1131m, OS25, NH144263 (24m drop) — always a Top 
The problem here is largely of nomenclature. In 1891, A® and D® were 
Tops, with C? added in 1921. Presumably A® and B* refer to essentially 
the same point but this is obscured by the 1981 Tables which state that A* was dsleied but introduce B* and remove C* without 
stating this. Further, the 1969 7ables say that the name “Dhomhnuill” is wrong and should be “Dhomhain”’. Currently B*, C*, and 
D* are Tops. The name Creag na h-Eige appears on current maps well out on a NE spur from B? and is applied in the Murdo Tables 
to an outlying 913m top — potentially a very inconvenient Munro Top should it be remapped slightly higher. 


Next, there are the wandering Gowals of Cairn Bannoch. There always have been two Tops, Cairn of Gowal and Craig, of Gowal. 
However, their positions (on OS44) have varied among, A‘ (99m) NO226820, B‘ (983m) NO228816, and Cf (927m) NO232809, 
each pair having been in vogue at some time or other. Craig has normally been at C*, except for 1981 when it was at A*— probably 
simply a mistake. (Ed. — J well remember visiting the Gowalls in this period, using the 1981 Tables, when they were clearly absurd 
on the ground — but we trusted the book, and went on our way.) From 1921 to 1990, Cairn was at B*, but the 1997 Tables put it at 
A*. Which point it occupied in Munro’s original version is obscure, since the height translates to 988m and the vector to the col 
between A‘ and B‘4— and in any case he calls it “a very doubtful Top”. It seems best to minimise change and assume he meant B*. 


Finally, it came as a great surprise that there is a problem on such a popular mountain as Cruach Ardrain. In the summit area (OS51/ 
56) are two tops: A* North East Top, 1046m, NN409212, and B® South West Top, 1045m, NN408211, separated by a col c10m lower. 

Munro made A‘ the summit and B‘ a Top, remarking that B* was mapped at 3429ft and A, as “--77ft” (digits obliterated on the 
6-inch OS map he consulted). He presumed this to be 3477ft, “as it is only slightly higher”, and reiterated this a few years later in 
SMCJ2, saying “a few minutes took us to [B‘], about 4 mile from the higher [A‘]”, and again in SMC/J3. However, by 1921 it was 
known that the obliterated spot height was 3377ft and B* became the Munro, with A* deleted. This remained until 1981, when the 
Munro went back to A®. It is difficult to see how, given that A‘ and B* are now mapped as 1m different in height, that the 3377ft spot 
height could be at A‘, but I suspend judgement until I see a suitable old map. It is curious that early and recent descriptions 
explicitly mention A‘ as being the summit but that I have yet to find a description from 1921-81 which states that BS is higher. 

I’ve tried to give definite conclusions on all these doubtful points, but would welcome comments from other readers who may 
have a different perspective. 


' There is a misprint here in the Tables whereby the numbers of two Munros have dropped by one line. 


Ed. — Edred Corner: cracking name. Does anyone know any more about him? 
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Uneasedale: a few more eerie stories 


Recent TACs have had much to say on the strange feelgood or feelbad sensations that occasionally, inexplicably, 
accompany or ambush hillgoers. The phenomenon of the “Fourth Man”, in high-altitude climbing or polar trekking 
has been much noted, and Doug Scott commented on it during his talk reviewed elsewhere in this issue. But 
some of the lower-level experiences of TAC readers are less classifiable, and three more are given here: 


— Mick Furey, Maltby, Yorkshire — 

I often feel a bit uneasy when walking through 
narrow glens, as if there is a possibility of danger. 
My senses are certainly on a state of alert; it’s not 
so much nervousness as heightened awareness, as 
if I’m prepared for an ambush. I’m not claustro- 
phobic, so that’s not the reason. As well as this, 
I dislike camping too close to running water, 
because the sound masks others. This could be due 
to previous experiences, but they were decades 
ago, so I ought to be used to it by now. But there 
are certain places where there is almost a feeling 
of malevolence; not of evil, but as if I’m not 
welcome there. 

On an impulse one day, three of us left Keswick and went 
round to Grasmere, intending to do a few rock routes on Deer 
Bield Crag in Easedale. No problem getting to it, almost level 
walking, fine weather. When we got to the foot of the crag, 
I took one look and decided I didn’t want to know. It’s a 
low-level crag, without a lot of exposure or anything of 
a bad reputation. The damned place just felt repellent. 
Eventually, I started to tackle up for climbing. Then one of 
the lads found a piece of card with a warning from the local 
MRT about one route, just one, being unsafe due to recent 
rockfall. That was it; I'd done, flatly refused to even consider 
any route at all. I know now that that was the excuse I 
wanted to get the hell out of there. I’ve never been back 
and don’t intend to; I would walk past it, but not near it. 

A few years ago, I spent most of Midsummer’s Eve by 
the ruins of Barrisdale Church. There was a definite feeling 
of sadness that got stronger as the evening wore on. I was 
moving, about taking photographs, so it wasn’t too bad. When 
I stopped moving, and sat quiet for a while, it got so intense 
that I had to leave. This could be my own feelings about the 
Clearances, but they are mostly of anger, not sadness. Was 
I picking up something from the place itself? (I wrote some 
verse about it; in a way, that eased the feeling of what was 
almost grief.) 

The following day, I was on the summit of Ladhar Bheinn, 
in “Munro” cloud. You know, base just below 3000ft, so the 
only way you can see is down. I have never known such 


a feeling of well-being on any hill as I did that day. It was no | 


great achievement, I couldn’t see more than ten yards in 
any direction except down, but I felt wonderful. It was as if 
I was part of something really pleasant. I felt not just welcome, 
but welcomed, as if the hill was glad to see me. It was like 
being amongst friends. I got a bit emotional that day, no 


tears, but I felt so happy to be there that I thanked the hill | 


very effusively for allowing me to be there. 

So there are three different emotions; fear, sadness, and 
joy. Not all in one day or place, I don’t think I could handle 
that. But there is something about some places that gives 
rise to such feelings. (My ex hated this house, but that 
might be because I was in it.) 

Most guys who’ve worked dahn pit will tell you that there 
have been times when they’ve felt uneasy about something, 
indefinable. Shortly after shifting their position, some bloody 
great lump of the world has peeled off, just where they were 
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previously. I remember one day straddling a chain conveyor, 
shovelling away like mad, but feeling just a wee bit uneasy. 
Seconds after I came off the conveyor, about two tons of 
coal, enough to make stew meat out of me, toppled off 
the face without warning. This can be easily explained as 
experience, “pit-sense” if you like, a combination of sight 
and sound. It can’t be applied to those feelings I described 
on the hill though; that has to be something else. 

Like a lot in life, I don’t know what explanations there can 
be for such things. And I don’t want to look for explanations. 
Maybe sometimes we should accept that certain things 
just are; no causes, no answers, just happenings. It would 
save some of us a lot of agonising over spiritual matters. 


— Carol Pudsey, Bourn, Cambridgeshire — 


Regarding strange experiences on the hills, I’ve never been 
frightened off a hill in the UK, though I didn’t much like 
the Cantabrian mountains in northern Spain. I was going to 
do my PhD fieldwork there, but went to the west of Ireland 
instead — much friendlier. On Sgurr an Utha last June I 
felt tremendously welcome. The Allt an Utha corrie looks 
really rough going, but when I was in it picking out a route 
there was one tiny cairn after another, and there certainly 
seemed to be a friendly presence. Anyone else noted it? I 
always think the view north-west from the Border at Carter 
Bar is a friendly one too; you feel you could sink gratefully 
into the folds of the Southern Upland hills like a duvet. 


— Bev Barratt, Machynlleth, Powys — 


I used to live at a village called Carno and had a black labrador. 
At night I used to take him out for a long walk up on to the 
moors, now alas the home of a huge windfarm, but then 
the haunt of a herd of wild horses. We used to vary the route 
as much as possible, but there was one particular lane on 
to Trannon Moor up which he would not venture beyond a 
certain point in the dark. There was no apparent reason for 
this. He would trot happily past this point by day. 

Once, in deep snow, we went up to the moor past there. On 
top I mislaid his lead, so retraced our steps, the only ones in 
virgin snow. The lead was hanging on the gate at he point 
he would not pass in the dark. The gate was at least ten 
feet from our tracks and there were no other signs that 
anyone had passed that way. I had certainly not thrown it 
there. This was long before The X-Files. 


Democracy special ... Off ye 


n the course of corresponding about something else 
‘eee Bill Myles of Edinburgh raised the question 
of bicycles and Mar Estate, as mentioned in TAC37, 
p7. Until early December, Bill was on both the Council 
of the NTS (which manages Mar), and the Executive 
of the MCofS, and he commented that the cycling 
situation “is a matter of some embarrassment to the 
NTS and the reason is that we accepted an absolutely 
essential gift of over £4 million from an anonymous 
source to obtain possession on condition that we 
forbade mountain biking on the estate and so have 
no alternative in the matter.” 

Your Ed wrote back, checking if it would be okay to 
quote Bill “on the record”, and querying the terms of 
the anonymous donation. For starters, there’s a ques- 
tion of definition, as previously raised in these pages by 
Johan de Jong (TAC38, p18): how to define a mountain 
bike? There is probably a strict sporting definition, but 
many people own hybrids, and what about touring bikes 
taken into the hills — these become what Rennie 
McOwan might term de facto mountain bikes. 

The main concern, however, has to be that voiced by 
Hamish Brown in TAC39 (p17): bikes have been taken 
into and through the Cairngorms for decades, and these 
“rough-stuff” traverses have led to the perception that 
“aids to pedestrianism” have claims to rights-of-way 
every bit as strong as those of walkers. If true, this leaves 
the anonymous donation and its stipulation on very 
wobbly terrain. Whilst it might be good that such a large 
sum has been gifted, can conditions legitimately be laid 
down which appear to contravene a perfectly legal exist- 
ing situation? What if the donor said “OK, here’s another 
£4 million, on condition that walkers are kept out this 
time’? This would be clearly wrong, yet the imposition 
of any condition of this kind smacks of chequebook 
legalism, of the wealth-wielders taking short-cuts across 
normal, established routes of democracy. And can the 
NTS genuinely plead what the politicians refer to as 
TINA? Their “no alternative” situation might now seem 
legally binding, but the NTS chose to enter into that bind. 

At the start of December, Bill Myles wrote back with 
further thoughts, along with a copy of page 71 of the Mar 
Lodge Estate Management Plan. This is quoted here: 


“Cycling within the Estate Policies is welcomed by 
the Trust. However, as part of the principles for the 
management of the Estate agreed with the Easter 
Trust at the time of the acquisition, the Trust stated 
that it would: °..make continuous and constant 
effort to dissuade, and where possible to prohibit, 
the use of mechanical or wheeled vehicles 
[Bill's emphasis] and all mechanical recreational 
activities beyond the immediate environs of the 
mansion house known as Mar Lodge’. 

“Cycling has taken place in parts of the Cairngorms 
for many years. Views have been expressed by third 
parties that cyclists may have a de jure right of 
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access on certain routes. The Trust does not accept 
these views. The Trust’s interest, however, is to 
ensure the best management of the Estate and as 
a result has decided to dissuade [NTS emphasis] 
visitors from cycling beyond the Lodge. A number of 
issues have been considered in drawing up this policy: 
* The use of bicycles undermines the philosophy of | 
the long walk in. 

* Cycling makes it easier to gain access to the more 
remote, and more fragile, parts of the Estate. This in 
turn puts greater pedestrian pressure on the most 
sensitive environment within the Estate, that of the 
highest conservation value and the most difficult 
technically, physically and financially to restore. 

* Off-track cycling can lead to damage to vegetation 
and soils, particularly on peaty ground or where 
cyclists ‘lock’ their brakes on steep descent.” 


Bill added his own comments, publishable by TAC “on 
condition that facts are stated in fairly full form and in the 
sincere and fair manner in which | have attempted to deal 
with a complex situation.” He had consulted with Andrew 
Bachell, NTS Director of Countryside, “and found him as 
keen as | am to see this question ‘put to bed’, as it were.” 

Bill observes that “...the £4 million donation from The 
Easter Trust was made with only one surprising condition 
... had this condition not been accepted the Estate might 
still be on the market. It might have been acquired by an 
owner.who would have proved to be a complete disaster 
... | could think of dozens of scenarios infinitely worse 
than the present situation.” 

Also: “Since its acquisition by NTS, apart from the ques- 
tion of cycling, nothing but praise has been lavished on 
the Trust for its management policies. Indeed, these have 
become a role model for management of such estates. 

“There is one point on which | am not sure. It is that 
most people have been taking cycles over the Lairig Ghru 
for most of this century and it is now assumed that this is 
a legal right. This may not be the case. | do not know. The 
answer is however probably academic. You will note that 
inthe Management Plan the word dissuade is highlighted. 
The word prohibited is not used, presumably because it 
implies policing, which the Trust would find impossible 
to carry out, and would not wish to do in any case. 

“The question of the use of Trust vehicles on the Estate 
is now carefully monitored and being continually reduced. 
It must be appreciated, however, that it would be wasteful 
to have carried up materials, for example, to restore 
Queen Victoria’s Picnic Cottage at the Quoich.” 

Andrew Bachell adds that, long term, the aim is to close 
some tracks to all wheeled vehicles. The earmarked (tyre- 
marked?) tracks are beyond Derry Lodge, and up the 
Dee beyond White Bridge. The NTS has also started the 
long process of removing the dreadful Beinn a’Bhuird track. 


So what do folk think? The confusion and complexity 
surrounding this is shown in Bills comment that “The 
word prohibited is not used” — when it effectively is, in 
the phrase “to dissuade, and where possible to prohibit”. 
This appears, remember, in a paragraph on “mechanical 
and wheeled vehicles”, contained within a section of the 
Plan specifically and unequivocally entitled “Cycling”. 

Bill states that “The Trust consists of nearly 250,000 
Scots” — so there must be a substantial overlap with 
TAC’s thousands of readers. Not that opinion is in any 
way confined to Trust members, or to Scots: the Cairn- 
gorms are open to all, and merit input and opinion from all. 


Was thet time 
T Went over 
on my ankle 
coming down 


Tinto ts 


IT’S TEMPTING to suggest there have been only two great 
British mountaineers over the past twenty-five years, and 
that one of them, Doug Scott, is yin to Chris Bonington’s 
yang. This, though, is wrong on at least two counts. There 
have been more ace ice climbers, it’s just that most of them 
are now dead. During this lecture Scott recited a litany of the 
fallen, as on some high-altitude Remembrance Day: Haston, 
Estcourt, Boardman, McIntyre, Tasker... And it would be 
more accurate to describe Scott as both yin and yang to 
Bonington’s straight-outta-Sandhurst regimentation, to his 
logistical prowess and organisational nous. Yet true though 
this may be, Scott appears to hold toward Bonington none 
of the antagonism that the schism-hungry climbing press 
would wish. Early in his talk he lavished praise (insofar as his 
quiet, humble manner fits with the idea of “lavish”) on 
Bonington’s massive involvement in the most celebrated 
years of his climbing life: Everest. 

Everest was the first of Scott’s “Seven Summits’, the 
high points of each continent, and he had climbed four of 
them “before realising the other three existed.” Several — 
Kilimanjaro in Africa, Aconcagua in South America, the 
European summit El’brus — are what high-altitude hillgoers 
might call “walk-ups”, easy snow-plods with little problem 
beyond thin air. But Scott was having none of that, climbing, 
them “in fine style” (in other words, up ice walls and 
overhangs), such that his talk could have echoed the 1975 
Everest trip by being called “Seven Summits the Hard Way”. 

This was a long show, two hours of slides and thoughts, 
but Scott never bored his audience. Even the occasional 
snapshot-style picture merely bolstered the humanity of 
his story, whilst Scott himself maintained a calm, enthralling, 
been-there-done-that presence throughout. Here was a man 
nearing sixty (born five days after Bob Dylan) still interested 
in living precariously, edgily, and it was good to hear talk 
of “self-discovery” and “spirituality”, terms long out of 


fashion in a materialistic age. Here was a man who made 
three 1998 trips to the Himalaya, none in any way resembling 
those of trekker or tourist. 

The slides were complemented by anecdote. Discovering 
in some vertical Denali bivvy that his hastily-packed sleeping, 
bag belonged to his seven-year-old daughter. A grim account 
of rescuing, two youths on descent only to see them lose their 
hands and feet to frostbite. Climbing Vinson in Antarctica 
with Chris from Thirsk, “the man who supplies all Harry 
Ramsden’s chip shops with potatoes.” Popping up Railway 
Union Workers’ Peak in Russia. Worrying about dehydration 
amid “seventy-foot high heather” in East Africa. Befriending 
“Sheila” on Aconcagua, “neither a man nor a woman”, a 
between-ops transsexual shunned by the rest of the “rather 
conservative” expedition. Stumbling across “the highest 
dead horse in the world” at 6400m on the same hill. 

Scott’s world is far removed from that of humble Scottish 
hillgoing. The only name personally familiar to your editor 
was Leonid, “a poet with the job of collecting the bodies of 
climbers”; I once climbed a hill above Loch Earn with this 
El’brus guide, who had hitched, in winter, from St Petersburg. 
But the audience warmed to and empathised with Scott 
because of his wider, transcontinental belief in self-discovery 
and basic humanity. Gently spoken he might be, but here was 
a hard, hard climber, and a considerate, conscientious man. 
This showed through in terms of his companions — often 
spoken of in the present tense, even though long dead — 
and, particularly, when speaking of the countries and the 
peoples he visits. Two of his Seven Summits stand above 
scenes of great injustice, Tibet and Papua New Guinea, and 
Scott’s evidence left no doubt where his sympathies lie. What 
angers him, in a quietly impassioned way, are forced trans- 
migrations, gulags, “the total market economy”, and Western 
indifference to governments that “control no oil and have no 
strategic importance.” His own attempt to counter exploita- 
tion in Himalayan regions includes the Specialist Trekking 
Co-operative: ethically sound foreign policy made flesh. 

Himalayan climbing is not the new rock ’n’ roll, and 
the greying, balding Scott no longer resembles one of 
the wild-haired Grateful Dead. He comes across as 
uncategorisable, more than averagely aware of his place in 
the world. He’s dwarfed by mountains, by timescale, by 
businesses, by tyrannies, yet he’s a giant of aman. Wisdom 
and contentment tumble from him like rivers from a glacier. For 
all his skills and strengths, he’s been lucky: fellow climbers 
and indigenous villagers have died whereas he survives. 
And he knows it. He’s a member of The Grateful Living. 


play a joyous tune 


I'm no fucking Buddhist 
but this is enlightenment 


the more space l’ve got 


Mountaineering Melodies 18 


[| want to go on a mountain-top 
with a radio and good batteries 


and free the human race from suffering 


The less room you give me 


Bjork — Alarm Call — 1998 
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So the Squawking One becomes the first 
artist to achieve double Mountaineering 
Melody status — her 1995 Hyper-ballad, 
discussed in TAC27, featured throwing 
car-parts and cutlery from the summits. 
Now at least she’s not littering the 
hillsides, and appears to be mimicking 
Gordon Smith’s tendency (see TAC38, 
pp4-5) to fiddle with his knobs whilst 
traipsing uphill. Quite what Bjérk has 
against fucking Buddhists isn’t clear, 
but she certainly isn’t likely to be seen 
bagging the monastic Marilyn Mullach 
Mor on Holy Island to the east of Arran. 


ill inforn 


Dear TAC, 


A couple of recent outings have set 
me wondering about visitors to 


_ summits who are not natives of the 
summit’s country. Take the Ben in 


mid-June— admittedly on a day when 
most self-respecting Scots were 
tuning their larynxes for the important 
Norway game in the Coupe du Monde. 
There must have been two or three 
hundred on the hill that day, 80% of 


_ whom were non-UK Europeans. Big 


numbers of Dutch and Germans with 
their curious two T-shirt routines on 
the summit: off with the sweat, on with 
the dry. Who needs wicking? 

Then, a couple of weeks later in the 
land of the Toblerone and the Cuckoo 
Clock, it was as if Mount Fuji had been 
relocated. On the trek up to the 
Hornlihiitte on the Matterhorn there 
must have been ten Japanese for one 
of every other nationality. They even 
influence the naming, of locomotives 
on the local Brig- Visp-Zermatt railway. 
Those “spotted” included The Dom, 
Taschhorn, and Mount Fuji — with 
nary a Ben Cleuch in sight. Maybe if 
the funny-coloured railway is ever 
draped across the northern Gorms, it 
will have trains named after the Dutch 
and German high points. And how 
many Nepalese climb the big E, as a 
percentage of summiteers? Maybe 
someone in TACstatland can list the 
top ten hills with xenophilia. Perhaps 
that should read “zenofhillier”. 

Moving on to our canine friends, 
there is a history of famous hill types 
taking their dogs on the hill — Brown, 
Allen, and Perrin spring to mind. We’ve 
heard loads lately of the feats of 
human megabaggers, but what of the 
four-legged ones? Who/what is the 
champion bagger amongst them? 

This thought occurred when I was 
impressed to see a large dog scamper- 
ing, off the summit of the Breithorn, 
without a care whilst its human 
companions, suitably roped and 
cramponed, proceeded with caution. 
Was the dog a “4000er” bagger? Is 
there a dog with a set of Munros, and 
did s/he climb the In Pinn free? (Both 
of Hamish Brown's dogs went round 
the Munros, albeit rucksacked up the 
Pinn. On 6/5/90 I chatted on Carn 
Bhinnein with a woman whose dog 
had been round all Munros bar the 
Cuillin, where its paws tended to wear 
through. Back to Brown, there’ a 
dog-shoved-up-a-gully story in his 
Mountain Walk. Overall, though, I’m 
still an adherent of dog-use as 
proposed back in TACS8, p12. — Ed.) 


Maybe these two themes could be 
combined — dogs climbing foreign hills 
— though I fear the quarantine laws 
conspire against this. 


Yours woofingly, 
Gary Westwood, Sheffield 
Hs a aan ne ee a 
Dear TAC, 
I would like to add two comments to 
Peter Drummond, re his interesting note 
on a Bumpiness Index (TAC39, p15). 
I have a copy of an award winning 
paper, where a member of the Rucksack 
Club, Ken Pearson, gave a lecture to 
the Instutite of Mechanical Engineers 
on the late 1950s on the subject of roll- 
ing completely flat sheet steel. He came 
up with a method of quantifying the 
“ack of flatness” and invented a unit, 
the “Mon”, inspired by the same 
famous lady as gave her name to Alan 
Dawson’s infamous collection of hills. 


While attempting to list and visit all 
points in England and Wales with 
an individual 600 metre contour (some 
994 points) I came across grid square 
SH8922 on OS125. This is the peaty 
top of Graig Ty-nant, 3km west of the 
Aran ridge. Eight 610m contour rings 
are drawn on the 2cm map; however 
they represent a challenge, as they turn 
out to be near vertical 4-5m high walls 
guarding substantial peat mesas. 


Yours, 

Gordon Adshead, Wilmslow 
Ee eae ee) 
Dear TAC, 


There are 22 tops in NN0427 on 
OS50 overlooking the Pass of Brander. 
Top that... 


Yours, 
Jon Metcalf, Inverurie 


[ESSE era sae Rate aa 
Dear TAC, 


Dare we accuse cartographically 
pedantic TAC of a silly mistake? 
More tops than in square NM617013? 
We’ve got more than eleven bumps in 
our garden — they’ re called molehills! 

Anyway, couldn’t resist the chal- 
lenge to find a 1km square to beat 
Knapdale. Not difficult! Our first 
thought was OS77 where we have 
been recently. The wild area east of 
Merrick disappointed despite a re- 
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collection of millions of hummocks. They 
must just not be high enough to show 
on the map. However, NX6773, in the 
foothills of the notorious Mochrum Fell, 
has 19 tops. Once again this was easily 
beaten in the Western Isles. NB4016 on 
OS14 has 24 tops (and nine lochans). 
Can anyone beat that? 


Yours, 

Ann and Rowland Bowker, Portinscale 

Se ee era SSS 
Dear TAC, 

Interesting that the word “clapotis” 
turned up in TAC39. It would have been 
a new word on us but we’d heard it for 
the first time the previous evening on 
Wilderness Walks (the Reay Forest one). 
As for peaky squares, NN4833 on OS51 
has 13 entirely in that square, NO0056 
(on O$52) has 12, whilst NO0351 has 11 
entirely in and one shared. A 1km square 
centred on NO039511 would encompass 
something like 18 tops. 


Yours, 
Stuart Benn / Barbara Brodie 
Culloden 


Ed. — Rarely has there been such a 
response as to Pete Drummond’s 
article. Lewis-based Tony Payne 
repeated the Bowkers’ suggestion of 
NB4016 (“a useful opening bid”), and 
so, curiously, the three top Marilyn- 
baggers currently share top spot 
(height). More bumps in TAC41. 
SS See eee aE | 
Dear TAC, 

Following on from Grant Hutchison’s 
piece on Norway and the curvature of 
the Earth (TAC39, pp4-5), where is 
the first place in Scotland that will see 
the sun rise in the Millennium? Is it 
Peterhead, or somewhere like Mormond 
Hill? Worldwide, does the day start at 
Wallis Island in the Pacific, or on top of 
the rather higher Big Diomede Island in 
the Bering Strait? 

Regards, 

Phil Harmston, Carmunnock 

PR est SSSR pe 
Dear TAC, 


What is this fascination so many 
Scottish / Scotland-based baggers have 
with road maps? (They profit the soul 
— Ed.) 1 have no idea, but a possible 
explanation to the OS189 mystery 
(TAC39, p14) has for many months been 
evident on the OS website, attached to 
Explorer 138, Dover, Folkestone, and 
Hythe: “Please note that, owing to a 
legal dispute, this map has temporarily 
been withdrawn from sale.” 

Yours, 

Alun-Peter Fisher 

Egham 

aaa ee a) 


Dear TAC, 


My friend and I climbed one of the “new 
Munros”, Spidean Coire nan Clach, on 
7th July this year. This was not shown 
clearly on OS19 or OS25, but is shown 
on the Torridon Outdoor Leisure Sheet. 

On checking Munro's Tables, the 
height of Spidean is given as 993m, not 
the 972m trig as Cameron McNeish 
states in his new updated A/manac and 
Munros books. (To be fair, both books 
do imply that the trig is the summit, but 
The Munros now gives 993m, whereas 
the Almanac still has 972m; the new 
OS25 shows the 993m. point — Ed.) 
I wrote to the “Wilderness Walker” in 
the TGO. Needless to say, my letter did 
not get a reply thanking me for pointing 
out his error. Possibly the advert for the 
definitive Munros Almanac being on 
the page preceding the letters section 
meant that the chances of my letter 
being published were less than zero. 

I hope that you will point out this 
to your readers. It would be a great 
pity for anyone to miss this excellent 
rocky top a short distance away from 
the trig point. Now is the time for the 
“Wilderness Walker” to come clean. 


Yours, 
Eddie Meek, Glasgow 


(SSL a ere ETAT 
Dear TAC, 


Coronation Street (TAC39, p14). For 
many years, dating back to the sixties, 
my Black Country relatives have affec- 
tionately called the series “Corra”, 
which is how it is pronounced. No-one 
says “Corrie-nation”, so I claim logic on 
my relatives’ side against the tabloids. 
Loch Ericht (TAC39, p18). We do have 
old maps of all lines in the Railtrack 
archives, and Ill try and have a look at 
the one for the Dalwhinnie area. But 
having, been an underfunded national- 
ised industry for so long, the technol- 
ogy is very low, ie maps in cabinets in 
Glasgow rather than anything on-line. 
Nor am I very hopeful that contour lines 
will be shown, as the line’s construction 
predates, I believe, the OS’s arrival in 
the area. But we’ll see. Meanwhile, my 
own opinion is that the natural col lies 
under the surface of the loch very close 
to its NE end. I base this on two obser- 
vations: that there would be no point in 
damming the NE end were this not so; 
and that I think I saw it exposed in the 
summer of 1996 when I cycled to Culra. 
Alan Blanco argues in TAC37 (pp/4- 
15) that “If it looks like a hill, and it 
feels like a hill, then its a hill.” Fair 
enough. It would be absurd to require 
a post-superquarry Roineabhal to be 
bagged by jumping a few hundred feet 
in the air. Once it’s gone, it’s gone. But 


Dear TAC, 
I was pleased to see in TAC39 (p8) that Loch 
Eil Estate used helpful signs on the hill this 
season advising hillwalkers of their stalking 
plans. At Invercauld, we have been improv- 
ing our communication system with walkers, 
firstly with site and date-specific notices, as 
shown below. The keeper only erects the 
notice on a specific route when he is stalking 
in that area and writes the date on, so that the 
visitor knows that the stalking party is in 
front of him. We 
also have a 
Hillphone in the 
Caimnwell area to 
provide an accu- 
rate daily mes- : 
sage detailing 
stalking plans 
for the day, so 
that the walker: 
can make his 
plans. All walk- 
ers that we have 
met who have. 
used the service 
were encourag- 
ing with their 
comments. 

At Invercauld 
we welcome 


not necessarily so for lochs, and par- 
ticularly not for Loch Ericht! To quote 
Alan: “As far as I’m concerned, the 
same argument applies as to hills. In 
this case the natural col has gone, 
flooded out. It now looks like a loch, 
it’s big and wet and deep, so its a loch. 
(The mean water level is 359m, so the 
absolute drop from Macdui is 950m.)” 

There are at least two errors of logic 
in this. Firstly, the mean water level. 
Inland lochs, particularly doubly 
dammed ones, do not vary in level like 
sea lochs. Sea lochs vary with the tide, 
driven by astronomical forces. The level 
can be predicted accurately in advance, 
and the mean level calculated by simple 
integration (or by averaging high and 
low tides, which is near enough). Not 
so inland lochs. The future levels of 
even undammed lochs are impossible 
to predict, since they are a function of 
the chaotic processes which underlie 
the weather. Dammed lochs have the 
added complication of human interven- 
tion through operation of the dam(s). 
The future mean level is unknowable. 
The past mean level over a defined 
historic period is knowable in principle, 
but I’m dammed (sorry!) sure no-one 
has measured it. So what is the “mean 
level” to which Alan refers? It is, pre- 
sumably, taken from the map, and is, 
in fact, the planned operational or 
maximum level. Rather a different thing! 

Secondly, the natural col hasn’t 
“gone, flooded out”. It is merely (some- 
times) submerged. Not only would 
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responsible walkers and cyclists. If any readers 
have comments on our signs, or on other access 
related matters, I would be delighted to hear 
from them. Elsewhere, the “Lairds in Cagoules” 
(Sunday Times, 1/11/98) who own Mar Lodge 
have really upset the locals with their anti- 
bicycling notices! I really enjoyed the cover of 
TAC36 which we have adopted as our emblem. 


Yours sincerely, 
J S Blackett, Factor, Invercauld Estates 


(TAC36 shirts now available — see p13 — Ed. ) 


demolition of the dam automatically restore it, 
nature will often do the job for us in times of 
low rainfall. The summer of 1996 was one such 
time, when I saw the col restored. There have 
probably been similar occasions in both 1997 
and 1998, judging by the lowish reservoirs 
I’ve seen in other parts of Scotland. 

So we are left with the uncomfortable 
(but interesting) fact that the surface of Loch 
Ericht varies quite a lot, in a way inherently 
unpredictable. It follows that the drop from 
Ben Macdui varies too, and is not a nice neat 
950m as claimed. 

Which all goes to show that Bruce Smith 
was more right than perhaps he thought when 
he wrote in TAC39 that “a relative hill is a 
temporal concept.” It’s simply that the relevant 
time range isn’t a month to a millennium, it’s 
day to day (or less) depending on the weather. 


All the best, 

Paul Prescott, Kilmahog, 

BS ed eet vee Ee Pe 
Dear Ed, 


Isawa guy on TV recently, demonstrat- 
ing the use of a CD as a signalling 
device for hillwalkers. You turn it 
towards the sun, sight through the 
centre hole, and thus attract attention. 

What a wonderful idea! What a novel 
use for the SMC’s new CD-ROM! No 
walker should be without one! Of 
course, I shan’t need one; I find that 
my make-up mirror is quite adequate 
as it has a higher reflectivity factor. 
Yours etc, 


Mick Furey 
Seedy Maltby 


poursoyur TITY 


>ve often wondered why TAC doesn’t major in Nordic 
I skiing. Quite apart from the joys of the downhill run, 
snow-covered peaks, blah blah, there’s the opportunity 
for fairly pointless debates about the merits of different 
waxes, Alpine camber versus Nordic camber, three-pin 
versus cable bindings, and release bindings versus light- 
weight-but-broken-ankle bindings. There’s also the chance 
to seriously annoy the Cairngorm Chairlift Company by 
skiing down “their” pistes when the penguins have all gone 
home for the day. Altogether, it seems that a TAC piece 
on Nordic skiing is overdue. 

Lots of hillwalkers turn to Nordic skiing after one trudge too 
many through knee-deep snow on Moine Mhor, recently, lots 
of Nordic skiers have been reverting to hillwalking after skiing 
mud and heather in Lurcher’s Gully. More than one walker 
(including TAC’s Ed) commented that the heavy snowfalls of 
last winter must have allowed the skiing of hitherto unassailed 
Munros. Alas, no, it doesn’t work like that: nice fresh snow with 
no base is almost as horrible to ski on as to walk through. Now 
spring snow, that’s different; that’s when walkers toil and skiers 
telemark past with cheery words of encouragement, but sadly 
last year provided mostly Type A snow (fresh), with any Type B 
snow (spring) confined to a remote corrie of Ben Avon at about 
half past three on a Tuesday in March with no skier within ten 
miles. Was there any spring, snow if there was no-one to ski it? 

But I digress. TAC38 had a seminal piece on when-is-an-ascent- 
not-an-ascent, a concept well known to Nordic skiers. Consider 
this: in May 1988, two of us camped by the Garbh Uisge Mhor 
under Beinn Macdhui, and climbed to the top something like ten 
times over the course of the weekend, with the object of skiing 
off in various directions. Ten ascents or just one? Now, as it 
happens, we reached that campsite by walking and skiing, but if 
we’d taken the chairlift up Coire Cas, had the mandatory vile pie 
in the Ptarmigan Restaurant, gone over Cairn Gorm, and then 
skied/walked to Macdhui, would that have qualified as an ascent 
of the latter? Certainly not an ascent of Cairn Gorm, but I think 
the Macdhui case is arguable. Mind you, I think most things are 
arguable. (No they’re not — Ed.) 

One of my skiing, chums claims to have skied over 100 Munros, 
using, entirely subjective and user-friendly rules such as “Well, 
it feels like a ski ascent.” Under close questioning, he admits there 
are occasions when he can ski up a hill using skins but can’t ski 
downhill because the snow is so awful (our old friend, Type A), 
and yet he claims this as a skied Munro. Huh! I have another 
chum who’ll ignore a hill well-plastered with eminently skiable 
snow in favour of one with a pale grey ribbon which lets her claim 
a new skied Munro. Double Huh!! 

So, Nordic skiing, sounds just the thing for a jaded peak-bagger 
looking for a fresh challenge. The first thing is to get your head 
round the terminology, so let’s start with the biggies: is this activity 
cross-country, langlauf, Nordic, ski-touring, or ski-mountaineer- 
ing? There’s a good deal of overlap, but in Scotland at least, /anglauf 
means forest tracks (swish/swish or shuffle/clump depending on 
prowess and snow cover), whereas the others are less specific and 
tend to be used interchangeably. Ski-mountaineering is often taken 
to mean SMC members on Alpine-cambered skis finishing off a 
tour with a relaxing run down the March Burn, but gear has evolved 
so much that there are very few places inaccessible to Nordic skis 
— so I tend to describe what I do as Nordic ski-mountaineering, 
amuch more precise definition than simply “ski-touring”. 

And what does “Alpine-cambered” mean? Basically it means 
flat-bottomed: a ski designed purely for downhill running and 
turning, as opposed to a Nordic-cambered ski designed for 
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touring, but which can be flattened into a reverse camber to 
allow the ski to turn. All clear? Good, because it gets more 
complicated. A recent trend has been to market Alpine- 
cambered skis to the Nordic touring population, on the 
grounds that ski-touring in Scotland is oxymoronic, most folk 
skin up the hill and ski down, so you might as well have the 
skis that will best get you down the hill. There’s something 
to this, but it overlooks two things: 

(a) Alpine-cambered skis are heavy and need heavy boots 
to turn them. Said boots are notoriously uncomfortable, 
especially when walking in to the foot of the snow, 

(b) Good ski-touring is possible in Scotland, especially after 
mid-March, and shuffling over the Moine Mhor in Alpine- 
cambered skis spoils a perfectly good day. 

So my vote still goes to skis with a Nordic camber, even 
though they’re harder to turn except in the elusive Type B 
snow. These skis have full-length metal edges, and bindings 
which grip the boot at the toe, thus permitting the even 
more elusive telemark turn. Some people compare this stance 
to genuflecting, but for a child of the sixties such as myself, 
the best point of reference is Robert Crumb’s “Keep on Truckin’” 
poster. It’s a very weird posture, damned impressive if the 
turn comes off, entirely risible if it doesn’t. Some of my chums 
eschew this turn; others use nothing else. Most of us aspire 
to the latter, but settle for mixing Alpine turns (stem, stem- 
christie, parallel on a good day) with strange contortions 
vaguely resembling a telemark when no one’s watching. 
Some stoics settle for stem turns with a bent trailing leg, which 
they declare to be a Scottish telemark — our national turn. 
Fair gie’s your hert a twinge. 

It is possible, in exceptional conditions, to ski most of 
the Munros, although most folk would draw the line at the 
Cuillin: three-pin on the In Pinn? I think not. Favourite areas 
are the high Cairngorms, the Mounth, Meagaidh, and the 
Perthshire hills, especially the Lawers group. There are lots 
of possibilities north of the Great Glen, especially Wyvis, the 
Fannaichs, and bits of Affric/Cannich, but as a recent 
import to the Highlands I’ m still exploring the options. Seana 
Bhraigh, anyone? In theory, Corbetts are available for skiing, 
but snow cover needs to be pretty extensive to justify going 
for the lower hills, even though a hard winter can give 
marvellous touring over the moors and bogs. The snow tends 
to blow off ridges into burns and coires (you’ve probably 
noticed this), so touring often involves following, cornices 
and ribbons of snow along the tops in the hope of a good 
run down. On days like that, in thick mist and with the usual 
heady brew of wind/rain/sleet/thunder, skis can seem like 
excess baggage. But there are wondrous days too, days of 
hot sun, soft snow, unbroken snowfields and endless telemarks 
before settling down with a cold beer and a glowing face. 
Skiing is definitely a TAC-friendly activity. 


